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the oratorio ; and never, was performance more complete. 
The Messiah, on the 24th, concluded the Festival. The 
vocalists were Madame Viardot Garcia; Misses Louisa 
Pyne, Dolby, and Alleyne ; Messrs. Lockey, Sims Reeves, 
and Weiss ; Signors Belletti, Gardoni, and Heir Formes. 

Veenon. 



NORFOLK & NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Me. PIERSON'S "JERUSALEM." 
(From the Norfolk Chronicle and Norwich Gazette.) 
The second morning brought a very splendid attend- 
ance, and at least an hour before the commencement the 
Hall appeared to be as full as it well could be. — It was 
the largest attendance during the Festival up to the pre- 
sent time. Jerusalem, an Oratorio by H. H. Pierson, 
occupied four hours in perform: nee. 

Precisely at half-past eleven, Mr. Benedict took his 
place iu the orchestra. The sudden transitions and undu- 
lations which distinguish in a veiy eminent degree the 
overture, were most accurately and" effectively performed 
by the band, and in no instance, though the changes of 
key were frequent, did we observe the slightest incli- 
nation from the conductor's baton of any imperfect- 
rendering. 

The Oratorio is divided into four parts ; an introduction 
and the usual first, sacond, and third, which form the body 
of the work. There are no dramatis personal introduced ; 
there are in all forty seven divisions, of which twenty-one 
are choral, and eighteen songs. There is only one duet ; 
the remaining number is made up of trios, ariosos, and 
recitatives. The words of Jerusalem were selected 
by the late W. S. Holmes, Esq., of Gawdy Hall, near 
Harleston, an intimate friend of the author's ; th«y are 
taken, with one exception, entirely from the Holv Scrip- 
tures, and a more perfect and beautiful adaptation cannot 
be conceived. The object of the introduction is of course 
to serve as a key to the whole scope of the Oratorio, and 
we thus have the two Covenants placed before us— that 
of mercy in the Saviour's last prayer, " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do ; " and of strict and 
inflexible justice in the prophecies uttered by Moses when 
foretelling the sure desolation that should come upon the 
Israelites, when their city should be trodden under foot 
by the Roman army— when their " lives should hang in 
doubt before them, and they should fear day and night." 
The first part is occupied with prophetic warnings and 
denunciations, chiefly from Isaiah and Jeremiah, con- 
cluding with one from the latter prophet depicting the 
fall of Jerusalem. It opens with a recitative which leads 
into the first chorus— " How shall I pardon thee for this?" 
There are here a great many episodical passages, but its 
great excellence consists in the finely harmonized modu- 
lations for the frequent repetition of the theme. A ter- 
zetto follows, introducing Miss Pyne, Miss Alleyne, and 
Miss Dolby. The words here, " Cry aloud, lift up thy 
voice like a trumpet," are more adapted to a chorus than 
a trio ; this is almost an exceptional instance of incon- 
gruity in this respect throughout the entire Oratorio. 
The theme now proceeds with a general expression of 
God's anger by the mouth of the prophets—" Behold. 
I will feed them with wormwood, and give them water of 
gall to drink. I will scatter them among the heathen — 
thou shalt be brought down, and thy speech shall whisper 
out of the dust." The last passage occurs after a very 
delightful aria (Viardot Garcia) of "The rock that begat 
thee, thou art unmindful, and hast forgotten the God that 
formed thee." Here the subject changes, and a symphony 
is introduced representing the March of the Roman Army 
against Jerusalem. The destruction of the Holy City is 
now foretold with terrible minuteness in two solos appro- 
priated to Mr. Lockey—" A sound of battle is in the 
land," and "For thus saith the Lord of Hosts, hew yo 
down trees and cast around about Jerusalem." After 



a plaintive terzetto (Miss Alleyne, Miss Dolby, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves), Hen' Formes has a fine declamatory air 
allotted to him, " Shall I not visit for these things, saith 
the Lord?" The concluding chorus, "Go ye up upon 
her walls and destroy," is a continuation of the decla- 
matory style ; it is a massive production ; the harmonies 
are fluent and profuse. 

In the second part, the Destruction is lamented, and 
the Restoration promised. Whilst in captivity the mirth 
of the Israelites is turned into wailing — they hang their 
harps upon the willows which overhang the rivers of 
Babylon. A voice of wailing (Miss Dolby) is heard, the 
" Joy of the heart is ceased, the dance is turned into 
mourning, the heart is faint, their eyes are dim." Then 
follows one of the most exquisite and plaintive aire in the 
Oratorio, " Oh, that my head were waters," (Mr. S. 
Reeves.) A passage in the next chorus, " Shall thy jea- 
lousy bum like fire?" by its classical and vigorous style, 
and its elaborate instrumentation is alone sufficient to 
stamp the author as a composer of great talent and origi- 
nality. Madame Viardot Garcia then sings with much 
tenderness "Oh Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself," and 
Gardoni makes his first appearance in an air, in which the 
same vein of thought and feeling is kept up. The Restora- 
tion is plainly promised, and Israel is now assured that 
though in wrath God hath smitten them, in his favour he 
will have mercy upon them — that the Eternal God shall 
be their refuge, and underneath them shall be "the ever- 
lasting arms." 

The third part opens with the battle of Armageddon ; 
and then proceeds to illustrate the last destinies of Jeru- 
salem, and finally conducts us to the countless multitudes 
before the throne of God and the Lamb in the heavenly 
Jerusalem. Some of the finest solos and choruses are 
reserved for the last part ; we may especially mention a 
perfectly original Hallelujah Chorus, an air (Sig. Belletti) 
" I looked and behold a door was opened in heaven," and 
a sweet and delicious air by Madame Garcia, from the 
passage, "Who are those arrayed in white robes?" In 
compliance with general musical custom, and not because 
the Oratorio itself required it, a Jubilate Chorus, of great 
majesty and most intricate execution, concludes the 
epilogue — "Praise and extol and honour the King of 
Heaven." 

The spirited bass song for Herr Formes was very ably 
given. There was nothing in it calling for any particular 
observation, except that the accompaniment lagged a good 
deal at and after the words " And he shall besiege thee 
in all thy gates." It was a severe trial for Mr. Weiss's 
voice to follow almost before the deep-toned organ of Herr 
Formes had ceased to reverberate, still his air was a pains- 
taking performance, and towards the close he exhibited 
considerable feeling. The chorus, " How shall I pardon 
thee ?" reminded us of what the old Israelitish service 
may be supposed to have been, the various vocal parts 
echoing each other in a very striking manner. — That 
there was this characteristic in the Hebrew service is 
apparent from the responsive manner in which the 
prophetic writings and psalms are written. — It was 
beautifully executed, especially the repetitions of the 
commencing words. Garcia, carried away by the strain, 
sung through the greater part of this chorus with an 
evident expression of delighted appreciation. In the next 
terzetto, Miss Pyne's fine voice contrasted well with the 
mezzo-soprano of Miss Alleyne. The magnificent chorus, 
" The Lord saith," told admirably ; the full choral effect 
on the concluding words was almost overpowering, yet in 
perfect harmony. After a feelingly-executed song by 
Madame Viardot Garcia, we had one of Hen' Formes' 
best efforts, if that which is so natural to him as good 
singing can be called so. " Woe to Ariel" is a very dra- 
matic production, and the notes for the words, " In the 
midst of you," shewed that, in what we are accustomed 
to call low notes, there is with him a lower still. A sym- 
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phony is introduced, supposed to represent to the Israelites 
first the distant, and towards the close the near and 
certain approach of the Roman army. The orchestra, 
played it with that natural stiffness and timidity which 
characterizes the execution of productions of this kind for 
the first time. We have not heard Miss Alleyne to 
greater advantage than in the trio with Miss Dolby and 
Mr. Beeves, " Enter into the rock." Her voice was in 
perfect harmony, and she led the terzetto with great 
correctness of taste and case of execution. Heir Formes 
was evidently displeased with some part of the accom- 
paniment in "Shall I not visit for these things?" The 
pitch of the organ is flatter than that generally used by 
metropolitan vocalists, and in some of his lowest notes 
this had a very marked and unmusical effect. The same 
effect was observable in some of Miss Dolby's prolonged 
tones ; for the sopranos it is not of so much importance. 
One of the best choruses in the Oratorio was that which 
concluded the first part. The orchestra did full justice 
to the profuse and elaborate harmonies allotted to the 
words, "Go ye upon her battlements," and "Vengeance 
is mine." 

The first prominent feature in the second part is the 
semi-chorus, in which the tenors and trebles have an ex- 
ceedingly pretty (if we may use the words to a strain in an 
oratorio) air, to the words — " The joy of our heart is 
ceased." We shall be much surprised if this part (No. 20 
in the published score) does not prove very popular in a 
separate form. Mr. Reeves had allotted to him a plaintive 
air, " Oh that my head were waters ! " which, being ex- 
actly in his style, was sung most deliciously. One of the 
gems of the oratorio, and of Madame Viardot Garcia's 
vocalization too, was the delicious air, "Thou hast de- 
stroyed thyself, but in Me is thy help." Her whole soul 
seemed te enter into her intonation of the words «' In me 
is thy help," and very powerfully affected the audience, 
who listened to it with the most absolute stillness. " For 
a small moment " (Qardoni) has an undying vitality in it, 
and will henceforth be ranked with our most esteemed 
sacred songs. It was done full justice to. A striking and 
original effect is produced in the chorus preceding this air 
in the joyous and jubilate tone incorporated with the words 
" Break forth into joy." It seemed like the glorious real- 
ization of the gracious promise, rendered the more gracious 
to the Israelites after an abject and degrading captivity. 
"I will bring you into the land of Israel." "Hear the 
word " gave Mr. Weiss an opportunity of displaying a very 
considerable compass of voice. This was followed by a 
pleasing and joyous chorus—" Then shall the Virgin 
rejoice m the dance ; " it is excellently written, full of 
dramatic effects, without any tincture of the theatrical 
style in it. 

The second part concluded with a chorus, in which all 
the resources of the modern orchestra were most judiciously 
introduced. 

The third part opens with a short dialogue between a 
Watchman of Zion and the anxions enquirer referred to 
in Isaiah, who asks, " What of the night ? " The purport 
here is to lead the air (Madame Viardot Garcia), in which 
there is a too powerful and unrelieved strain upon the 
soprano notes to be pleasing or effective. The air (Miss 
Dolby) " Then shall ye know, &e." was rendered in the 
most correct taste and chastened expression. The audience 
rose when a Hallelujah Chorus commenced its joyous 
strain. This chorus, which is perhaps the most popular in 
the work, bears evident marks of genius and originality : 
still it was far from being the best. We have already 
referred to others more perfect in construction. There 
were, however, none better executed. It was repeated, 
we believe, at the suggestion of the Lord Bishop. A very 
simple strain (Garcia) " And God shall wipe away," was 
also repeated. Its great beauty was the exquisite and 
intense feeling thrown into it by this all-heart-and-soul 
and most natural of singers. The psalm tune of Helmsley 



followed entire. The remaining part of the oratorio was 
a succession of choruses and airs, with profuse and elaborate 
accompaniments. The audience stood up at " Holy ! 
Holy ! Lord God Almighty ! " and even during the 
execution of an air by Madame Garcia. 

At the close there was a very loud and hearty cheering, 
interspersed with calls for ""Pierson, Pierson." This 
gentleman stood on a seat at the end of the hall, and 
bowed his acknowledgements over and over again, still 
the audience, and the occupants of the orchestra, were not 
satisfied, and continued calls for " Pierson." After some 
time he appeared on the platform, which was the signal 
for renewed cheers from the body of the hall, and three 
cheers frequently repeated by the choral body. Mr. 
Benedict was called for, and Mr. Pierson appealed to him 
to speak for him. 

Mr. Benedict said, " Ladies and gentlemen, this call 
has come upon me so unexpectedly, that I cannot find 
words to express myself with regard to the work which 
has just been performed. I will say that it is a work 
with a great deal of merit, but with the few rehearsals 
it has had, it must of necessity have been imperfectly 
rendered. Whether I have succeeded in conducting the 
work, 1 must leave to the judgment of others, but, at 
least, I have done my best. What has been done, has 
been done willingly and cheerfully, both on the part of 
the band, the chorus, and myself — all anxious to pro- 
mote the interests of a young English composer. [Great 
applause.] I hope this work will lead to others by the 
same hand, and that I may have the pleasure of bringing 
them before the public." [Loud cheers.] The company 
then left the hall. 

In conclusion, we can only express the great delight 
we have experienced in listening to the first performance 
of this fine Oratorio. We do not hesitate to say, that not 
only has Mr. Pierson " an ear for music," and " a soul for 
music," but that he is possessed of the high order of in- 
tellect which enables him to use his fine natural abilities 
to the best advantage. The voicing may in some respects 
be faulty, the instrumentation rather overpowering, and, 
at times, .perhaps, in his startling modulations, his Pegasus 
would bear a stronger curb ; but take it with all its beau- 
ties and its faults, it is a work of genius, and will not only 
live itself, but serve as a model for other composers. We 
must acknowledge that we had anticipated that his style 
of prolonged recitative called arioso would be productive 
of disappointment, and that measure without rythm would 
be distasteful, at least to the majority of the audience. 
But we were mistaken; the effect was excellent, and 
relieved of the monotony of the old and hacknied style 
of recitation, it became an important feature in a work of 
true originality. Many of the chromatic passages in which 
Mr. Pierson freely indulged, require not only perfect in- 
tonation but artistic skill. 

In a recently published descriptive analysis of Jerusalem, 
by "Amicus Patriae,'' we find the following remarks upon 
the very numerous choruses with which Mr. Pierson's 
works abounds : — 

" The choruses must now be in some degree parti- 
cularized. We must picture to ourselves the stiff-necked 

and impulsive Hebrew nation, listening with closed ears 

from the last tone of relenting kindness in the exquisite 
melody of the chorus, ' How shall I pardon thee for this," 
to the storm of indignant prophecy and its fulfilment, 
which begins with ' The Lord saith,' and ends with the 

Roman march upon the city. Then comes the reaction 

the feeble wail of conscience-stricken despair in ' Lord 
according to thy righteousness,' and no grouping of plain- 
tive voices ever told it more completely. The short 
arioso for an alto voice following upon it, is perhaps the 
most original effort in the Oratorio, ' Go not forth into 
the field.' The terror of the words is imparted with 
singular success to the voice part, and the effect of help- 
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less dispersion to the accompaniment, thus shewing with 
a dramatic subtlety, that is too true to nature to be called 
artifice, how utterly inefficacious is the appeal. No, the 
fiat has gone forth, and prayer is quelled by the fuiy of 
' the nation from afar.' ' Go ye up upon her walls and 
destroy,' is a chorus in which Mr Pierson's close atten- 
tion to verbal accent tells with extraordinary effect The 
mode in which both words and music go straight, as it 
were, to their object, almost depicts the fearful war-en- 
gines of the Eomans as they accomplish their work of 
ruin. It terminates the first part most efficiently. And 
now do we see Jerusalem sitting in sackcloth and ashes ; 
the haughty people are bowed down ; but a nice discern- 
ment of the finer shades of character brings in, in the 
opening chorus of the second part, 'A voice of wailing,' 
a melody tinged with plaintive beauty, as if literally the 
dance were stopped, and yet there lingered a trace of 
voluptuousness in the hearts of the stricken people. 

"After the fine tenor aria, 'Oh that my head were 
waters,' and the arioso for the alto, ' The ways of Zion do 
mourn,' occurs the really magnificent chorus, ' God ! the 
heathen are come into thine inheritance.' The style of 
the last two has changed — it is no longer the voice of the 
Lord speaking through the lips of his prophets, but that 
of his people who cry unto him, and the transition in 
character is perfect. The next, ' Thus saith the Lord 
God,' is one of the most vigorous. Here falls from Heaven 
the first ray of hope and comfort — 'Break forth into joy, 
sing together ! ' This passage is depicted by the four 
vocal parts taking the intervals of the common chord, 
in succession upon the words ' break forth,' accompanied 
by one of those singular expansions of a group of notes 
in the orchestra, to which we have already adverted, 
which has a marvellous effect in painting delighted sur- 
prise. Immediately after a bass recit. and air, to which 
I cannot resist pointing attention, ' Hear the word of the 
Lord,' and 'He that scattered Israel,' occur two choruses 
which will perhaps give more pleasure of a quiet and 
lasting kind than any other — ' Then shall the virgin re- 
joice,' and ' The eternal God is thy refuge,' separated by 
the only duet that is introduced, ' The sons of strangers.' 
The first of these is upon a melody of an exceedingly 
graceful character, and is equally gracefully instrumented. 
The last takes a grander scope ; the people have lifted 
up their hearts once more, and glorious is the burst of 
their joy. The harmony and modulation of this chorus 
are comparatively massive and simple, and, like some of 
Handel's brightest and best, its noble strains recur again 
and again to the memory." 

The same writer, in speaking of Mr. Pierson's songs 
remarks — " they sing themselves," and mentions the 
following anecdote as an illustration. At one of the 
private parties given in this city for the purpose of Wing 
portions of the Jerusalem, a desire was expressed that the 
soprano air "Ho! ho! come forth," should be gone 
through. After a pause of doubt as to who would attempt 
the performance of this very peculiar song, a little fellow 
who is educated for musical purposes, said very modestly 
to the composer — " Sir, if you like, I think I could sing 
it if you would let me try it." " Indeed ! " was the re- 
ply, " then I should like to hear it very much." The air 
was sung without failure of a note ; all its fresh resonant 
beauty came forth in the young voice, the effect upon the 
adult hearers was perfect. Thus the child had interpreted 
the man without effort, without preparation, and nothing 
could afford a more complete proof of the adaptation of 
music to its purpose. 

From the Norfolk News. 
Norwich this day vindicated her claim to be considered, 
after the metropolis, the most musical city in England. A 
long oratorio, written by a young composer, and that 
composer an Englishman little known, except out of his 
own country (for we export as well as import men of 



genius) — a long oratorio, difficult and original, has filled 
St. Andrew's Hall almost to overflowing ! The audience 
sat for about five hours listening to the music, apparently 
with the apathy of stones, except that the Lord Bishop 
signalled occasionally for encores — many of the signals, 
however, being unheeded — so wrapt was the orchestra in 
its absorbing business. They rose as it were mechanically 
at the commencement of the finest and most sacred 
choruses ; but not so much as a single pair of hands were 
betrayed into the mistake of applauding, until the last 
chord of the finale chorus had wholly ceased to vibrate, 
and then the fire so admirably reserved was delivered in a 
volly. Acclamations resounded through the hall, ac- 
companied by the orchestra with waving of hats and loud 
calls for Mr. Pierson. It was a delightful and an animated 
scene. After a considerable lapse of time, the composer 
made his appearance in the orchestra, and at his request 
Mr. Benedict briefly addressed the audience, " thanking 
them for their kindness," on behalf of Mr. Pierson and 
for himself, modestly expressing " a hope that a few un- 
avoidable errors on the first performance of an arduous 
work, only imperfectly rehearsed, would be forgiven, as 
he had done his utmost in order that the work of a young 
composer, and that composer an Englishman, should be 
heard to the best advantage." We will add that every 
member of the orchestra, from the conductor to the 
smallest boy in the chorus inclusively, did his duty ; and 
that all the grand effects were finely developed. 

THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

This great triennial Festival, which took place on the 
7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, has proved triumphantly success- 
ful, both in a pecuniary and artistic point of view, The 
perfection of the execution of the various elaborate com- 
positions presented, reflects the highest credit on Mr. 
Costa, the indefatigable conductor, and honour on the 
eminent array of vocalists and instrumentalists engaged in 
their interpretation. As our space is limited, we must 
content ourselves with a brief resume' of the performances, 
giving first a list of the vocal and instrumental performers 
engaged: — Madame Clara Novello, Madame Viardot 
Garcia, Madame Castellan; Madlles. Anna Zerr, Ber- 
trandi ; Misses Dolby, M. Williams ; Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Signori Tamberlik, Belletti, Polonini, Herr Formes, 
Messrs. Lockey, Weiss, and T. Williams; M. Sainton, 
Signori Piatti, Bottesini, and Herr Kuhe, and an orchestra 
and chorus 500 in number. 

Tuesday Mokning. — The performance of Mendelssohn's 
Elijah was undoubtedly the finest yet heard in this country; 
the choral and instrumental portions were both rendered 
with astonishing precision and effect. The principals were 
equally up to the mark. The intellectual styles of 
Madames Viardot Garcia and Clara Novello were finely 
developed in the airs, " Woe unto them," and " Hear ye, 
Israel." The tenor solos were divided between Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Lockey, and the music of the Prophet 
allotted to Herr Formes ; Madame Castellan, in the duet, 
" Give me my son," sang with great purity of style. 
Misses Dolby, M. Williams, and Mrs. Bull, assisted. 

Wednesday Morning. — The novelties of the day were 
the fragments from Mendelssohn's unfinished oratorio, 
Christus ; the motet, by the same composer, " Ave Maria," 
and Dr. Wesley's anthem, " The Wilderness." The first- 
named work displays all the peculiarities of its composer's 
genius : the chorus, " Daughter of Zion, weep," is one of 
his highest inspirations. In the Creation, which followed, 
Madame Novello's vocalization was the theme of general 
admiration. 

Thursday Morning. — The execution of Handel's 
Messiah was a triumphant display, and the attendance was 
brilliant in the extreme. A novelty in the performance 
was the debut of Signor Tamberlik in the sacred school of 



